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HISTORICAL STATEMENT 

MN 1891 a complete prospectus of the University of 
Chicago, worked out in detail, was sent to more than 
fifty American colleges and universities for criticism. 
When it was learned that the proposed university had not 
yet broken ground, a ripple of smiles spread over the educa- 
tional world. These plans, however, were as far as possible 
from being visionary ; they were previsionary — products of the 
thought of men who were building /or a large future, and 
who wished the foundations laid broad and deep. 

This pohcy of forethou^tfulness is perhaps more charac- 
teristic of the University of Chicago than any other one thing. 
It is evident everywhere — ^in plans for building, in the rela- 
tions of the University with other schools and coll^;es, in 
the arrangement of curricula, in the guidance of social ten- 
dencies — wherever one chooses to look. And not only in 
the present, but from the beginning this method has prevailed 
in shaping the University. When, in 1886, the old University 
of Chicago, founded by Stephen A. Douglas and a number of 
others, passed out of existence, and a successor was dis- 
cussed, Chicago was decided upon as the site, not merely for 
traditional reasons, but because everything pointed to the 
future of this city as most suitable for the future of the pro- 
posed institution. The old University had been a protSg^ of 
the Baptist denomination, and a college rather than a imi- 
versity. But from the first the new one, while cherishing 
the memory of the old, was to be a very university both in the 
freedom of its thought and in its scope. That it should be 
non-sectarian was laid down in the charter; and the same 
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instrument provided that no religious test should ever be 
applied to faculty or student. 

Mr. Rockefeller, though from the first he has given, not 
only his wealth, but his deepest consideration and interest, 
to the University, refused to let his name be made a part of 
the title. He wished to be a friend to the institution and a 
fellow-worker with others for its welfare. He wanted it to 
stand, not as a monument to himself or to any other man, 
but soUd in its own strei^th and devotion to the truth. Only 
so could it be free to perform the great services which a uni- 
versity should render. And thus all who have put the work 
of their brains into the upbuilding of the institution have 
looked far beyond their own lifetime, beyond the Chicago of 
today and the interests of the Middle West, and, undaunted 
by the crudities of the present, have ceaselessly planned for a 
great future. 

The first formal bulletins concerning the new University 
were published in 1891. At this time the assets included 
$600,000 from Mr. Rockefeller; $400,000 raised by general 
subscription; a gift of land — ten acres — from Mr, Marshall 
Field; $1,000,000 from Mr. Rockefeller; property and endow- 
ment of Union Theological Seminary; in all, about $3,000,000. 

It was on October i, 1892, that the University opened its 
doors to students. There were nearly six hundred of them, 
more than half coming for graduate study, and they repre- 
sented, besides all the New England states, twenty-seven 
others, and twelve foreign countries. Only four buildings 
were on the grounds — three dormitories for men and a lecture- 
hall. The students had to pass under scaffolding and among 
piles of buildii^ materials in going to their work. The 
Conamons were situated in a basement, to be reached by dark 
passages hissing with steam pipes; but everyone was superbly 
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confident that, if not for him, then for the men to follow, 
would spring up a fitting dining-hall. The women were 
lodged in a rented flat building, but Alice Freeman Palmer's 
gracious influence gave the place the spirit of college and of 
home. The Departments of Chemistry, Physics, Geology, 
and Biology were housed in another flat building, but the 
men — Nef and Michelson and Chamberlain and Donaldson 
and Whitman and Loeb — were in charge of the work. The 
men ! It weis they who from the beginning made the place a 
university in spirit, despite the crudities of its external aspect. 
They were gathered from far— men of widely varying tradi- 
tions, but all with the ideal of scholarship. In most instances 
they knew each other only by their work and through the 
academic journals. But the spirit of the time and place was 
contagious, and, in spite of many dismal prophecies, they 
strove shoulder to shoulder. 

It is not quite twelve years since the University doors were 
opened. From those few buildings, those few bare city 
blocks, and that small endowment, to the thirty-one build- 
ings, the one hundred and forty acres, and the $18,000,000 
of today, is a long step. How was it that it could be taken ? 
The very largeness of the plans, both material and educational, 
appealed to the generous American imagination; the business 
man^ement commanded perfect confidence; the men, admin- 
istrative officers and teachers alike, were tireless in their 
labors, and, their abilities raised to high powers by the inspira- 
tion of working for an end really great, performed what can 
only be called prodigies of work. Those who gave of their 
generosity are, happily, too numerous to be catalogued here. 
But, among the many, the names of Field, Cobb, Kent, 
Ryerson, Walker, Yerkes, Culver, Snell, Foster, Kelly, 
Beecher, Mandel, Hitchcock, Mitchell, Scammon, Haskell, 
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Hutchinson, and Bartlett, carved in enduring stone over 
many beautiful doorways, with others like Blaine and Ogden, 
associated in grateful remembrance with noble schools, will 
live warmly in the hearts of many men and women, given to 
see a lai^er and richer world through their wise help. 



ORGANIZATION OF THE UNIVERSITY 

The body of first importance in the organization of the 
University is the Board of Trustees. They consider all 
propositions of expenditure, make, upon recommendation of 
the President, all appointments to office, and have final 
action in matters of fundamental policy. But it is their 
firmly established attitude that the responsibihty for the 
settlement of educational problems rests with the Faculties, 
and in no instance has the action of a Faculty on educational 
questions been disapproved. 

Besides the Trustees, there are the University ruling 
bodies — the Senate, the Council, the Faculties, and the 
various Administrative Boards. The Senate, consisting of 
certain high officers of the University, including Heads of 
Departments, considers general questions relating to educa- 
tional work and policy. The Council, consisting of certain 
other high officers, including all Deans, considers questions 
relating to general administration. The functions of the 
other bodies are such as their names suggest. The Divisions 
of the University over which these various bodies preside are : 

1. The Schools, Colleges, and Academies. 

2. The University Extension. 

3. The University Libraries, Laboratories, and Museums. 

4. The University Press. 

5. The University Affiliations. 
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The term " School " is applied to aU Departments in which 
graduate work is done; i. e., the Graduate Schools of Arts, 
Literature, and Science, and the Professional Schools, as 
Law, Medicine,and Divinity. The Colleges are the Junior 
and Senior G>lleges, corresponding, the former to the work 
of the Freshman and Sophomore years, the latter to the work 
of the Junior and Senior years, in other universities. The 
Colleges at present include, besides University College,' 
those giving instruction in Arts, Literature, Science, Com- 
merce and Administration, and Education. The academies 
forming an oi^anic part of the University are the Academy for 
Boys at Moi^an Park, and the University High School, on 
the campus. With these should be mentioned the University 
Elementary School of the School of Education, Chicago being 
the second university in the country to provide continuous 
instruction from the kindergarten up through work for the 
Doctor's degree. 

The use of the terms "Junior College" and "Senior 
College " is by do means a mere departure in nomenclature. 
It is significant of a fundamental belief on the part of Uni- 
versity officers — the belief that the work of 'the so-called 
Freshman and Sophomore years in college differs vitally in 
quality and in spirit from that of the Junior and Senior years- 
No great step is taken at the end of the preparatory-school 
course. The high-school graduate and the Freshman are 
the same person, the latter doing work of much the same kind 
as the former — only a little more advanced — and doing it in 
much the same way. But by the beginning of the third year, 
in most institutions, a distinct change takes place; the student 

> This college, fonnerly called the College for Teachers, situated in the 
bu^ness center, oSers instruction afternoons and Saturdays to persona 
whose woA prevents their attending sessions at the Unlveisity. 
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is given larger liberty of choice and higher methods of 
instruction; the university, as distinct from the college, spirit 
and method prevail. On the other hand, many academies 
and high schools are able to do, at least in part, the work of 
the Freshman and Sophomore years; and a large number 
of w)-caUed colleges, which have not endowment to enable 
them properly to do the work of the Junior and Senior years, 
could be thoroughly effective if they confined their efforts to 
the instruction appropriate to Freshmen and Sophomores. 
In many cases the officers of these colleges recognize this 
fact clearly, and would be glad to limit their work to the lower 
field, if they could do so and still have their work recognized 
by an appropriate degree — such a degr^ as the University 
confers on a student at the end of the second year, with the 
title of "Associate," It is with the desire of raising the 
standard of work in American secondary schools and col- 
leges, and emphasizing the great difference, too often over- 
looked in this country of fluid distinctions, between college 
and university work, that Chicago has organized the Junior 
and Senior Colleges and offered the Associate's degree. 

Closely allied with this subject is that of the affiliated 
schools. The University has been criticised and laughed 
at for its alleged efforts to organize an "educational trust;" 
but, like most criticism living by the force of a catchword, 
this is more taking than just. Not solely the University, 
but all other coll^;es to which the affiliated schools have 
sent students, and the whole cause of education in the West, 
have benefited by the Chicago poUcy of affiliation. 

The connection with schools is of two sorts. Academies 
which, while they retain their own business management, 
have voluntarily placed themselves under the advisory direc- 
tion of the University so far as faculties, curricula, and edu- 
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cational methods are concerned, are called "Affiliated 
Schools." High schools and academies which the Univer- 
sity has found to be of a high grade of excellence and able 
to prepare students for first-class colleges, but which derive 
tbdr support from pubUc funds, are called "QM>perating 
Schools." These are scattered over a wider territory than 
the ten affilia,ted schools — a territory comprising Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Kentucky, Texas, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Montana, Colorado, California, Miune, and New York. 

The influence on educational standards and methods 
exercised in these ways by the University is attested by the 
greatly increased efficiency of preparation in the pupils com- 
ing up to the University from these institutions. 

What has been said so far applies to affiliated schools. 
There are also certiun afiOliated colleges. The University 
policy toward these is best given in the words of the President 
in his Decennial Report: 

The udstence of the smaller colleges is not only a desirable thing; 
it is a necessity in the intellectual growth of the great sections of the 
country which make up the West, the Northwest, and the South; and 
the greatest calamity wMch could possibly befall the cause of higher 
education in the United States would be the extinction, or even a con- 
siderable deterioration, of the small college. When the histoiy of these 
collies is considered, the worh which they have done, the work which 
they idone can do in many sections, and the utter impncticability of 
supposing that all the students of any given state can be persuaded to 
go to one of two or three places in that state for a higher education, the 
necessity will be felt of stemming the tide which is setting in against the 
small college, and of doing something in a constructive way which will 
help the courageous souls who today are conducting these institutions, 
and give them a firmer basis upon which to work. This has been the 
thought underlying the policy of affiUation which colleges as it has thus 
far been developed in connection with the University of Chicago. 
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Concerning the third Division — that of Libraries, Labora- 
tories, and Museums — ^but little can be said here. In the 
first days of the University much talk was made of the neces- 
sity for a Science Hall. Now, with four large laboratories 
for the biological sciences alone, the University is badly 
cramped. And at the time of this writing a committee 
report has just gone in naming museums, general and 
departmental, as the most pressing present need of the Uni- 
versity. The University is without a General Library 
Building, part of the Press Building being utilized for the 
purpose. Here are located 262,488 of the 367,442 volumes 
comprising the University book hoard. The rest, together 
with a large proportion of the 1,287 current periodicab, are 
distributed among the various departmental Ubraries. 

The great example of a press controlled by a university 
is found at Oxford, where since the fifteenth century a mam- 
I I moth institution has grown up, covering in 

its scope the entire field of printing and pub- 



lishing. That a University Press should form an integral 
part of the University of Chicago was planned from the 
beginning. 

The work is organized in three Departments — Publica- 
tion, Manufacturing, and Retail. Through the Publica- 
tion D^>artment books and pamphlets are published, sold, 
and distributed. The Manufacturing Department is equip- 
ped to do all kinds of printing and book-making, with special 
attention to the execution of academic work, including 
theses, and the reports of educational bodies and learned 
societies. Through the Retail Department the supplies for 
the various Departments of the University are furnished, and 
books for the general and d^>artmental libraries purchased. 

From publi^ng two books in 1893-93, the Press has 
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come, in 1903-3, to publish forty. It is also publishing 
twelve magazines in different departments of education. 

Like the Press, the Extension Division was planned and 
organized from the first, and Extension work began as soon 
as work in residence. Its influence has been wide. The 
average number of persons attending lecture courses each 
year of the ten from 1892 to 1902 has been nearly thirty 
thousand, and the total number has been over a million and a 
half; 1,534 different courses have been given, and 715 travel- 
ing libraries sent out, comprising over 35,000 voliunes. 

Correspondence study — ^the other branch of the service — 
has, in the nature of the case, had a larger reach, though not 
necessarily a firmer grasp. The students have been scattered 
through every state and territory of the country, includii^ 
island possessions, and through the countries of every conti- 
nent, Africa excepted. The type of student who is attracted 
by this kind of study may be inferred from the fact that some 
now serving on the Faculties, and several who have taken 
the Doctor's or the Master's degree, first established rela- 
tions with the University throu^ the Correspondence- 
Study Department. In nearly ten years almost three thousand 
different students have registered for from one to twelve 
courses each. Of these, 1,715 have matriculated in the 
University through this Department — almost 11.6 per cent, 
of the total number of matriculations. The grade of work 
is the same as that offered in residence, and in many cases, 
can count toward a degree. The instructors are often those 
who are giving the same courses in the University class-rooms. 

The following are the separate Departments now united 
under the Faculties of Arts, Literature, and Science: 

Philosophy, Political EaMiomy, Political Science, Histoiy, Ardue- 
ology, Sodoku and Anthropolt^, Comparative Rdigion, the Semitic 
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Langu^ea and Literatures, Biblical and Patriatic Greek, Sanskrit and 
Indo-European Philology, the Greek Language and Literature, the 
Latin Langu^e and Literature, the Romance Languages and Litera- 
tures, the Geimanic Languages and Literatures, English, Literature 
(in En^ish), Mathematics, Astronomy and Astrophysics, Physics, 
Chemistry, Geology, Geography, ZoOlogy, Anatomy, Physiology, Neu- 
rology, Paleontology, Pathology and Bacteriology, Public Speaking, 
Physical Culture and Athletics, Military Science and Tactics. 

The Head of the Department is responsible for the proper 
organization of instruction and of research, and for the super- 
vision of departmental publications, and consults with the 
Dean and with the President with reference to the Depart- 
ment budget and to appointments. The permanent organi- 
zation of Departments has been as follows; 

Philosophy, John Dewey; PoUtical Emnomy, James Laurence 
Laughljn; Political Science, Hairy Piatt Judson; History, Heimann 
Eduard von Hobt, iSga-igoo, John Franklin Jameson, 1901 ; Sociology, 
Albion Woodbury Small ; Semitic Languages and Literatures, William 
Rainey Harper; Biblical and Patristic Greek, Ernest Dewitt Burton; 
Greek Language and Literature, Paul Shotey; Latin Language and Lit- 
erature, WiUiam Gardner Hale; Romance Languages and Literatures, 
William Ireland Knapp, rS93-93; English Language and Literature, 
John Matthews Manly; Mathematics, Eliakim Hastings Moore; 
Phyacs, Albert Abraham Michelson; Chemistry, John Ulric Nef; 
G«>logy, Thomas Chrowder Chamberlin; Bioiogy, Charles Otis Whit- 
man; Zoology, Charies Otis Whitman; Anatomy, Lewellys Franklin 
Barker; Physiology, Jacques Loeb, 1900-1903; Neurology, Henry 
Herbert Donaldson; Paleontology, Samuel Wendell Williston; Botany, 
John Merle Coulter; Pathology and Bacteriology, Ludvig Hektoen. 

The so-called " Quarter system," the method of arranging 
the year's work at the University, also differs from the con- 
ventional plan. The year is divided into 
four Quarters of approximately twelve weeks 
each; and the University is open for students 
throughout these four Quarters. Students 
may enter at the beginning of any quarterly period and with- 
14 
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draw at its close. The majority of students, of course, enter 
the first of October and leave at the end of June; but an 
increasii^ly large number avail themselves of the flexibility 
which this plan permits. Students who get on faster than 
their fellows may graduate in December instead of in June. 
In exceptional cases students win their degrees in three years. 
Others wh<ffie preparation has been faulty spend the autumn in 
brushing up or in additional work, and then enter in January. 
The self-supporting student finds the Quarter system a special 
boon, since it permits him to drop out during the three months 
best for earning money. 

Instruction is arranged on a system of Majors and Minors — 
a Major being one hour's class-room work a day for one 
Quarter, a Minor lasting but six weeks. 
There are also Double Majors and Double 
Minors, consuming two hours a day for 
twelve weeks and six weeks respectively. With three Majors 
for the norm of work, concentration is secured. In the trans- 
fer from one line of thought to another, after a certain point 
is reached there is a distinct loss of mental effort. This is 
avoided by minimizing the number of subjects to be put before 
the mind at any given time. The system preserves, however, 
a sufficient variety to avoid the weariness resulting from 
monotony. 

There are many other plans, beside the Quarter system, 
which make Chicago an available place for the student who 
must earn his way In addition to a large number of fellow- 
ships and scholarships, four plans have been in vogue. By 
that of student service, about 175 students each Quarter are 
given work in connection with the University sufficient in 
amount to cover two-thirds of their fees. An Employment 
Bureau has been organized to provide outside wnployment 
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for students. The Students' Fund Society— an association 
made up of men and women of Chicago — ^makes loans upon 
the joint recommendation of its own committee and a com- 
mittee of the Faculty. And there is the President's Fund — 
a small sum of money placed in the President's hands by 
different persons, to be lent to students in small siuns. 

The Summer Quarter, though it takes on a special charac- 
ter owing to the great number of school-teachers who come as 
students, and the large number of instruc- 
tors from foreign and Ammcan universities 
who offer courses, is not to be compared to 
the ordinary " Summer School." The work of this Quarter 
is just as regular as at any other season, and counts just as 
fir toward a degree. Every Department of the University has 
at this time its full quota of courses and instructors. Large 
numbers of high-school teachers and of professors from small 
collies seize this chance to cany their chosen studies a little 
further. 

Compared with other American colleges, the University 
is rich. On the basis of endowment the list runs, Leland 

T! I Stanford, Coliuntna, Harvard, Chicago; on 
St&tiatlca I 
I the basis of yearly income it runs, Harvard, 

Columbia, Chicago. Compared with the magnitude of the 

future planned for her, however, Chicago is poor. But 

whether one looks at her youth or at her hopes, it is undeniable 

that she has amassed what is hers in a remarkably short time. 

The gifts received during the years from 1889 to June, 1903, 

range from $55,000 in 1889-90 to $3,000,000 in 1901-2, 

and nearly $2,500,000 in 1903. Five fiscal years have each 

seen gifts ranging between $2,000,000 and $3,000,000 turned 

over to die corporation. The assets have grown in the nine 

years betwerai 1894 and 1903 from $4,000,000 to over 
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$i7,ocx>,ooo, the last three of these years showing leaps of 
three millions each. It is popularly supposed that all this 
has been the gift of Mr. Rockefeller. But this is not only 
far Aom true, but far from being at all in accord with Mr. 
Rockefeller's expressed and practiced principles of givii^. 
Many of his gifts have been conditioned upon the raising of 
a like amount from otheis in a certain given time— a mode of 
procedure which, whether regarded as challenge or appe&l, 
has never failed to stimulate the ever-ready Chicago pride and 
Chicago open-handedness. As a matter of fact, the gifts of 
the University have come from three thousand different 
donors, about $1,000,000 coming from outside Chicago, 
$5,000,000 from Chicagoans, and the other $11,000,000 from 
Mr. Rockefeller. It is a remarkable fact that at least 90 
per cent, of these gifts have been unsought. 

These $17,000,000 were distributed, at the close of 1903, 
as follows : 

Investments $91304,195.75 



Buildings .... 


. 3,718,807.35 


Grounds .... 


3,781,570.87 


Cash and current assets 


333,944.01 


Books 


390,478.00 




459.104-98 


Furniture .... 


984,413-77 




73,193.00 


Printing tukd office plant 


34,191.64 


Rcalesute .... 


1,800.00 


Total 


$17,084,699.70 



These sums are administered by the Board of Trustees, 
acting through committees. The Finance Committee has 
been in special charge of the funds of the University, and_|ha5 
recommended all investments. In October of each year the 
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budget for the year beginning the folbwing July is taken up by 
the Budget Committee, consisting of the Chairmen of the 
various committees, together with the President of the Board 
and the President of the University. To this committee are 
presented the requests of the various Departments, and they 
carefully go over the estimated receipts and expenditures for 
the coming year. The establishment of the budget and the 
rigid adherence to its provisions have made it possible to 
reduce the work of the University to a thorou^y business- 
like basis. 

In spite of this careful management, however, there is 
always an annual deficit of from $150,000 to $250,000. The 
amount received from students in 1901-2, for instance, 
including tuition fees, other fees, and room rents, was 
$295,648.31, and the revenue from invested funds was 
$371,536.12; the expenditures of the budget were $944,348.26. 
This deficit Mr. Rockefeller has so far met each year. The 
amount given by him in this way would, if capitalized, 
represent an additional gift of from $4,000,000 to $6,000,000. 

An explanation has already been given of the Quarter 
system. Though the Summer Quarter at Chicago is in no 
sense a "Summer School," to compare the 



Besirtration registration of students with that of other 
StodentB colleges on a four-Quarter basis might be 
— ' deemed unfair. The following figures, there- 
fore, have all been made on the traditional nine-months-of- 
the-year basis. For the year 1901-2, for example, in which 
there were 3,471 students in attendance, the number reduced 
to the three-Quarter basis was 2,373. The figures for 1904 
have not yet been compiled. The figures for 1903 are as 
follows; 

Graduate students (Ph.D.'s puisuing spedaJ courses): men, aa; 
iS 
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women, o. (Among these are Ph.D.'s from Cornell, Chicago, Johns 
Hopkins, Dartmouth, Yale, and Leipzig.) 

Graduate students admitted to candidacy for higher degrees: men, 
96; women, 35; total, 131, (Among these are students from Yale, 
Wellesley, Upsala, Michigan, Wisconsin, Vassar, Bryn Mawr, Cali- 
fornia, Toronto, Cornell, Harvard, Smith, Leland Stanford.) 

Graduate students not jet admitted to candidacy: men, 591; women, 
331; total, 913. (From Brown, Amheist, Cornell, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Leland Stanford, Wellesley, Vassar, McGill, Northwesteni, Yale, Edin- 
buj^h College, Royal Univeisity of Ireland, Ziiiich, Heidelberg, Univer- 
sity of Virginia, Johns Hopkins.) 

Total for the Graduate Schoob, 1,065. 

Senior Colleges: men, 265; women, 353; total, 518. 

Junior Colleges; men, 402; women, 419; total, 831. 

Divinity School: men, 379; women, 31; total, 300. 

Unclassified Students: men, 336; women, 439; total, 675. 

Univeraty College: men, 93; women, 373; total, 466. 

This makes a total r^tration of 3,845 students. 
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The ideal campus of the American college is a broad sweep 
of green acres stretching imder noble elms. Both the acres 

I I and the elms imply a rural or semi-rural 
I location; and this implication is part of the 

American tradition. But, although there was some talk at 
the beginning of choosing Morgan Park as the site of the 
University of Chicago, the idea was never seriously enter- 
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tained. The advantages in a modem university's being 
dose to the heart of a great city were too preponderatingly 
obvious. 

And so, for the campus, three blocks were purchased in 
the southern part of the city, ei^t miles from the business 
center. The land was undeniably flat; the three blocks 
(i,Soo by 400 feet) looked very small; instead of elms there 
were gnarly little scrub-oaks; and the air was frequently 
tainted with the city smoke. Yet, too, there were compensa- 
tions. The flat prairie gave a sense of width and freedom — 
a feeling that has since been voiced in a phrase of the "Alma 
Mater" soi^ — "the hope-filled western skies;" three blocks 
did seem small, but the land round about was for the most 
part vacant, and so there was no sense of crowding; the 
rusty-red masses of the scrub-oaks made a rare contrast 
against the snow or the clouded wintry sky — a contrast which, 
even at that early day, may have suggested to some keen 
eye how well they would look against the dull blue-gray 
of a building Uke Cobb, and the smoky atmosphere, though 
it banished the Yerkes Telescope from the campus, lent a 
beautiful color to the sunsets beyond the feathery tops of the 
trees in Washington Park. 

And then there were the parks. About half a mile to the 
east of the campus lay Jackson, at that time given over to the 
buildings of the World's Fair; and beyond Jackson Park lay 
the cool, blue freshness of Lake Michigan. About a quarter 
of a mile to the west of the campus, Washington Park. The 
southern edge of the campus touched the Midway PJaisance — 
a broad ribbon of land six hundred feet wide, virtually a park 
in itself, which serves to connect the other two. These parks, 
together with the Midway, contain a thousand acres dedi- 
cated forever to the open-air pleasures of the people. 
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The three blocks of the original campus have since grown 
to about fifteen — in all over sixty acres; and to this must be 
added the seventy-five acres at Lake Geneva, 

One strong impression brought away by every visitor to 
the University is that enormous pains are taken there against 
I the future. People accustomed to letting 
"just grow" often find amusement in 
these plamungs. Yet the wisdom of such prevision is too 
obvious for comment. And so the treatment of the campus 
is not to be left to chance. Competent landscape gardeners 
have prepared plans which are to be gradually carried out, 
and which will prevent youthful commissions of Eesthetic sins. 
And in the buildings, both present and to come, this policy of 
immense forethoughtfulness stands revealed. 

Thus before a single building was erected certain things 
were determined: an appropriate architectural style — Eng- 
lish-Gothic; a uniform building material — blue Bedford 
limestone; and a system for grouping the buildings — the 
Oxford plan of special quadrangles. The- first University 
architect, Mr. Henry Ives Cobb, made a water-color sketch 
of the main quadrangle as it would look when all the build- 
ings were put up. That sketch has since been departed from 
in such matters as the architecture and location of specific 
buildings, but the idea of the main quadrangle appears to be 
fundamental. 

It would require more than the whole space of this book 
to describe adequately all the buildings on the campus. 
What can be essayed is an indication of the general architec- 
tural treatment, and the decorations, and a suggestion of 
what these structures connote in the University life. 

The earliest of the buildings is Cobb, conspicuous for the 
steep pitch of its well-broken roof-line and its impressive 
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entrance. Having been the general recitation hall, it must 

always have special memories for the early graduates. Thus 

~ ~~; I it is in front of Cobb that the men loaf 
Cobb Hall , , , . , 
I away odd moments oi recreation between 

classes. And as they sit about they have always before them, 
outlined between tall octagonal towerlets, a massive gray 
entrance flanked by big bulletin boards, and within the door- 
way the warm tones of red brick. And through this doorway 
there is always coming and going an interesting proces- 
sion of students, strangers, and faculty, while high up among 
the niches of the lofty gables white pigeons flutter and coo 
most unacademically. Whether it be winter or spring, Cobb 
is always good to see — with the rust-red oak leaves massed 
against its smoky gray, or the delicate green of the leaf-buds 
giving it by contrast a hoar look as of age. 

That the uniformity in style does not mean monotony is 
clearly illustrated in the widely different effects of Haskell 
and Ryerson. Thus in Ryerson, were it 
not for the steep gables and the high pitch 
of the roof, I he heavy crenelated tower 



Haskell and 
KyerMD 



scarcely rising above the ridge, together with the great com- 
parative depth of the buildup, would surest a Norman 
architecture. In Haskell, however, long and shallow and 
without a tower, all the lines tend to fine away at the top; 
thus the buttresses, so heavy at the base, become mere dimin- 
ished caps on the parapet; and the roof lines train the eye 
up to the pointii^ suggestion of the steep central gable topped 
off with a slender crocketed pinnacle. Ryerson is distinctly 
masculine; Haskell has been called "the lady of the campus." 
The principle of architecture which requires that a low 
level of landscape should have buildings with lofty, vertical 
features to contrast with the horizontal hnes of nature has 
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been followed at the University. This avoidance of unbroken 
horizontal Unes is marked in the first structures — those done 
by Mr. Cobb — and may be seen particularly in his treatment 
of roof-hnes. These buildings have an appearance which 
might be called generally Gothic. The latest structures, 
however — at least those erected by Mr. Coolidge, of Shepley, 
RutaQ & Coolidge — differ in that Mr. Coolidge chose to 
imitate, more or less closely, certain of the famous college 
halls at Oxford and Cambridge. Of these, the Tower Group 
and the Law Building so interesting for their associations 
and for the special part most of them will play in the student 
life, need some description. 

The Law Buildii^, which balances Haskell on the cam- 
pus, was finished and put into use this spring (1904). In 
general appearance it resembles the chapel 
of King's College at Cambri<^e. Thomas 
Fuller wrote of King's: "One of the rarest 



The 
Lkw Building 



fabricks in Christendom, wherein the stone-work, wood 
work and glass work contend which most deserve admira- 
tion;" and it has often been called the latest and most sump- 
tuous example of the Perpendicular period in England. The 
Law Building differs from King's in that the main entrance 
is at the side instead of in the end, in the less elaborate stone- 
carving, and most noticeably in that the buttresses end 
abruptly just above the parapet, instead of tapering off in 
dehcate pinnacles. But what reminds you at once of King's 
are the four strong and slender towers that make the comers 
of the structure, and that rise like four mitered heads well 
above the ridge line- 

The interior, beir^ for recitation and study purposes, is 
of course utterly different from the ordinal. Only the lower 
floor of the Law Building is given up to recitation purposes; 
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the second floor, only nine feet high, is the stackroom of the 
library; and the third — a great hall one hundred and sixty 
feet long, fifty wide, and at least forty hi^ — is devoted 
entirely to reading and study. The light pours in on all 
four sides of the building through lofty Gothic windows with a 
tracery of stone muUions; the sills of these windows are well 
above the reader's eyes, for book-cases extend around the 
walls to a height of at least twelve feet. Great weathered- 
oak reading-tables range in a double row; and in the high 
roof the dark-colored oak is repeated in the carved trusses 
that span the walls. Such a room is almost capable of making 
a fellow change his course and take up the study of law. 

The Bartlett Gymnasium is an austere building, the most 
so of any on the campus, and the barest of ornament; it sug- 
gests at once the stark masculinity for which 
it stands. The massive main entrance, 



breaking the straight line of the wall, would be almost for- 
bidding, were it not for the tracery of the lai^ window and 
the beauty of the stained glass. But to see the window one 
must be inside in the great stair-hall. This hall takes up the 
entire space of the entrance tower. The iron stairways rise 
in flights on either side, leaving the main space clear, from the 
trussed roof to the tiled floor, like a great square well. The 
outside light pours into this hall through the big stained-glass 
window; and to be on one of the balconies or stair landings 
fairly early in the morning, when the rainbow hues fill the 
big stair-hall with a rain of soft color, is to see one of the 
best things in the University. 

The picture in the window carries an instant significance — 
the crowning of the wounded Ivanhoe after the tournament 
at Ashby. On the left, high on a throne, is Prince John sur- 
rounded by his eagle-faced Nonnan knights; on the right are 
»s 
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Cedric and his Saxon friends; and just in front of Cedric, 
Rowena bends forward to place the chaplet on Ivanhoe's 
drooping head. The walls of the lists inclose them all, but 
stretching above the high walls leans a heavy canopy of deep- 
green foliage, and from a hill beyond the treetops gleam the 
shining roofs and towers of Ashby de la Zouche. There are 
other pictures in this hall — mural paintings done by the 
brother of the youth of whom the Gymnasium building and 
this window are memorial — but space will not permit an 
account of them here. 

The first floor of the Gymnasium contains the locker- 
rooms, shower-baths, and swimming-pool- The pool-room, 
fifty-one feet wide and ninety-two feet long, is laid with white 
glazed tile; and the pool itself, sixty feet long and twenty- 
eight wide, is hned with the same tile and finished with a 
marble coping. The entire second floor is devoted to the 
main exercising-room — a floor space of seventy-five by one 
hundred and ninety-five feet. The running-track, about 
thirteen laps to the mile, hangs Uke a gallery around the walls 
about twelve feet from the floor. The apparatus has been 
designed so that it can be cleared from the floor; and in a 
very little while the whole floor area can be made smooth and 
free. 

Across the street from the Gymnasium stands the Tower 
Group — Hutchinson, the Reynolds Club, Mandel Hall, and 

■ 1 Mitchell Tower — at present the architectural 

I Or *''*' I '^pstooe of the Univeraty. Mandel is a 

' — ' complete theatre, with st^e, curtain, scenery, 

and a splendid pipe organ. It seats about twelve hundred, 
and is used for convocations, celebrations, mass-meeting, 
lectures, and for religious exercises. The main entrance to 
Mandel is &om a long cloister that looks over the quadrangle 
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from one side and into the bilUard-room of the Reynolds 
Club from the other. This building, reminding one of St. 
John's at Oxford, is the social home of all the men students 
of the University. When one sees its elegance and good 
taste, and the charming little theater which occupies its top 
floor, one wonders whether any other men's club in the 
country has such a home as this. 

Hutchinson, the Commons or men's dining-hall, is in its 
interior a replica of the beautiful Christ Church Hall at 
Oxford. The whole building is one splendid, 
quiet room; and the visitor's first sense as 
he stands within its doorway is of space — 
a hundred and fifty feet long, forty wide, and fifty high, and 
not a pillar to hinder the view. The dining-tables — dark 
oak — stand in loi^ rows down the smooth floor; and their 
surfaces reflect pleasantly the light caught from the high 
windows by the shining table service. The color and finish 
of these tables is repeated in an oak wainscot sixteen feet 
hi^ all around the room This wainscot is defined by a nar- 
row cornice ornamented with the arms of aJl the American 
colleges done in their respective colors. Above, on the walls, 
and between the elaborately carved roof-beams, a warm yellow 
tint makes a pleasant contrast to the oak; and in a double row 
from these same roof trusses depwnd elaborately carved oak 
lanterns picked out in dull red, blue, and gold. At the far 
end of the hall is a platform where the Faculty is supposed to 
sit. And above this, against the dark wainscot, hang three 
University portraits — the Founder of the University, the 
President of the Board of Trustees, and the President of the 
University ; and on one of the side walls, a portrait of Hermaim 
Eduard von Hoist. 

The mediaeval pomp and magnificence of it all — the rich 
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wainscot, the traceried windows, and those ornate lanterns 

depending from the hammer beams — make one think, 

Surely this biulding has no real relation to modem life. But 

when one leams that he may sit down in this hall to three 

good meals a day for three dollars and a half a week, he sees 

at once the vital connection. 

The Mitchell Tower is almost an exact copy of another 

famous Oxford structure — the Tower of Magdalen Collie, 

~ ~ I which Anthony Wood called "the most 

The Tower , , , . , . , , ■ 

I noble and ncn structure m the learned 

world." What Magdalen means to Oxford may be guessed 
by the outsider, but only the old Oxonian knows; what this 
tower shall mean to this University is no mere conjecture. 
Already it is becoming a habit for the student crossing the 
campus to glance up at the Tower; and when the clock made 
by students of the University Manual Training School shall 
be hung, and when the chimes promised to the memory of 
that gracious Dean of Women, Alice Freeman Palmer, shall 
ring out the hours, it is pleasant to think that everyone on the 
campus will feel a common impulse to lift his eyes to the tur- 
rets and pinnacles of the Tower, 

These pictures and descriptions suggest, though faintly, 
what the University is, and even more faintly what it will be 
when the long perspective of the Midway is 
built up. For, beautiful as are these build- 
ings, those to come, some of them in them- 
selves and all of them in the completeness 
they will bring, promise a fuller beauty. As yet the Univer- 
sity shows great breaches in its quadrangle through which the 
inchoate city stares. But, in spite of these gaps, it is even now 
, an inexpressible pleasure to come, amid the architectural 
conglomerate of Chicago, upon a group of buildings planned 
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and built in a full sense of relation. And to find that from 
the beginning a university has maintained and applied the 
principle that in a civilized community a building must be 
something more than walls and a roof, something to satisfy a 
man's soul as well as his comforts ; and that many buildings, 
however beautiful in themselves, are ugly if they take no 
account of each other — to find this, gives one the righi lo 
dream dreams of that university's architectural future. fL 
gives him the right to say, for instance, that when some day 
will be erected the Chapel one hears talk of, it shall, besides 
being large enough to contain all the members of the Univer- 
sity in full convocation, be so splendid that the mind in con- 
sidering ecclesiastical architecture may not stop with that 
noble building on Momingside Heights to St. John the 
Divine, but must come at least so far as Chicago to compre- 
hend an edifice that as yet has not even a beautiful name. 



SOCIAL LIFE OF STUDENTS 

Questions sure to be put by anyone who is thoughtfully 
considering the University of Chicago are : How does the policy 
of ' ' inunense f orethoughtfulness " work out in the student life ? 
Does the Faculty organize the social hfe ? And if so, is not 
such controlment a kind of paternalism that lays the ax at the 
very root of the student's individuality ? The answers to these 
questions are not only interesting in themselves, but are quite 
necessary to any intelligent understanding of the under- 
graduate life. 

The theory of the University touching the activities of its 
whole student body is that the chief and important thing is 
individuality; any particular student must have the greatest 
possible freedom for his development. And yet his freedom 
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is not to consist in being left entirely to himself. The fatal 
presumption that the character of a youth just out of high 
school is already so set that he needs further guidance in 
matters of the intellect only is not the one on which this 
theory is based. And so, besides giving this large freedom, 
the University aims to keep every student within reach — not 
for purposes of discipline, but for guidance. If, therefore, 
- the student is to have room for development, room in which 
to find himself, he must be provided with every legitimate 
outlet for his effort; every possible opportunity, social as well 
as spiritual and intellectual, must be open to him. 

The other side of this policy — keeping the student within 
reach — implies a delicate organization with a controlling 
center. This the University aims to provide. And this pro- 
vision it is which has given outsiders the idea that the Faculty 
has tried to galvanize the student body with an artificial 
energy; tried "to manufacture college spirit." The students 
themselves in the early days, seeing the Glee Club put under 
the supervision of the University Director of Music, and the 
athletic coach made a high member of the Faculty, and the 
bringing of what had always been traditional student activi- 
ties within the central organization of the University, also 
got this idea, and they voiced it in a song entitled The 
Profs. Make Student Customs at the U. Soon, however, 
it became clear that what the authorities wanted was not a 
petty interference in the student life, but the provision of the 
most fertile soil in which that life could grow. Already the 
students are learning that a highly developed and centralized 
organization is a help rather than a hindrance to their per- 
sonal freedom. They find that a complex social organization 
ofi'ers as well as the constant necessity for subordination a 
multiplicity of chances for leadership. 
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As one would expect, therefore, the impression of the life 
at the University is of a great and vigorous activity. The 
fact that a large number of the students are working their way 
through college has something to do with this, and the Quar- 
ter system undoubtedly influences it; but the purpose and 
endeavor of the Faculty to have every man stand squarely 
on his own feet is what really brings it about. With all this 
freedom in the quadrar^es, however, there is a. refreshing 
lack of scandal. The attitude of the Faculty toward the 
relations of the young men and women is, that what should 
govern them always are the usages of good society; there are 
no irritating regulations. And so it happens that even the 
keen-eared and ubiquitous reporters of a critical city press 
have foimd the University field an unfertUe one for their 
purpose. 

With its urban situation, its large body of graduate stu- 
dents, and the strenuousness of its atmosphere, the Univer- 
sity would have been in grave danger of beit^ 
an unsocial and unhomelike place, had it 
not been for the House system. According 
to this system, all the students hving on the quadrai^les, 
all those living in Fraternity houses, and a number living 
at home are organized into what are practically clubs. 
Take, as the best-developed example, the women's Halls. 
Any woman student, upon application to the Registrar, may 
be assigned a room m one of the Halls. For three months she 
is a resident of the Hall— a "guest;" but not, unless at the 
end of that time the House living in that Hall elects her to 
membership, does she become a House member. Each 
House has a Head, appointed from, the Faculty by the Presi- 
dent, a House Committee, and other officers such as a club 
has. The Houses are designed to be, and are, self-govemii^ 
31 
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bodies, though all are subject to certain broad regulations 
laid down in the University Statutes. Because the women 
who gave to the Houses in the eariy days the impress of their 
ideals were women of large character and sound wisdom, the 
life in the Halls is one of dignity. There are no petty board- 
ing-school regulations; indeed, with so many graduate stu- 
dents as residents, these would not have been suffered, had 
there been any desire to impose them. 

And it is astonishing how the absence of petty restrictions, 
the relying on good taste and good sense, have simplified the 
problems of "managing" large numbers of young people 
under one roof. When a "spread" may be had at any hour 
in the twenty-four, why have it after midnight ? And where 
the Head may gladly be bidden to the feast and gladly come, 
how can there be any feeling of antagonism toward those in 
authority ? 

The ming ling of graduate and undei^aduate — of the 
woman doii^ research for her doctorate and the girl just 
beginning Livy — at the outset looked dangerous. And there 
is no doubt the graduates have sometimes wished for a more 
completely studious atmosphere, and the Freshmen have 
girded at the "grinds." But in no other way, perhaps, 
could so excellent a balance have been worked out — could 
the sympathies of the older women have been kept broad and 
human, the inconsiderateness of the younger have been 
reduced to the minimum. 

Housesi too, have been organized by students hving off 
the quadrangle — one for women and two for men — with 
club-rooms ass%ned in different University buildings which 
serve as the University homes of the day students. 

The Junior College authorities believe that the social^life 
of the University should center more and more in the Univer- 
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sity Houses. They hope, therefore, to provide means for 
developing a fine social atmosphere by the formation of com- 
paratively small groups bound together in a large central 
organization. Already it has been decided that the com- 
paratively small Hall, with its own dining-room, is to be the 
norm of future building. Certainly there will be no Com- 
mons larger than, and probably none so lai^e as, Hutchinson. 
The flexibility of a system of small social groups, each develop- 
ing its own life and all meeting within the larger circle of the 
University — in classes, athletics, the Women's Union, and 
the Reynolds Club: the individual, the House, and the Uni- 
versity — these are the elements of the University social life. 
One of the University Houses, Snell, is under the direc- 
tion of the Young Men's Christian Association. This organi- 
zation, the Young Women's Christian Asso- 



ciation, and most of the other religious 
groups are united in a larger body called 
the Christian Union. They not only do the work which 
other non-collegiate branches of the Associations do, but 
render very helpful service to persons entering the University 
and to students in trouble. As has been pointed out, the 
University is entirely non-sectarian. But, in spite of the 
presence among students and Faculties of men and women 
of many beliefs and of no belief, the atmosphere is Christian 
as the atmosphere of America is Christian, It is no more a 
distinctively Baptist atmosphere, however, than it is dis- 
tinctively Episcopalian. Chic^o is Baptist only as Yale is 
Congregational or Harvard Unitarian. 

Fraternities, it has been said, are organized under the 

~~ ~ I University House system. And this is doubt- 
FiatnnltiH I , , . , , , 
I less a chief reason why the relations between 

Fraternities and University officers have been so smooth and 
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pleasant. The Fraternities at present having chapters are: 

I. Vnderg^aiUiaie FraiemiHes. — Delta Kappa Ep»k>n, Phi Kappa 
Pu, Beta TbeU Pi, Alpha Delta Phi, Sigma Chi, Phi DelU Theta, 
Psi Upsilon, Delta Tau Delta, Chi Psi, Delta Upsilon, Phi Gamma 
Delta, Sigma Alpha Epsiloo, Sigma Nu, K^ipa Sigma. 

n. Medicai Fratemitia. — Nu Sigma Nu, Phi Rho Sigma, Alpha 
Kappa Kappa, Phi Beta Pi, Alpha Omega Alpha. 

m. Law Praiemities. —P]a Delta Phi, Delta Chi, Phi Alpha Delta. 

Sororities have from the beginning been discountenanced 
by the University, but there are several local women's socie- 
ties of a secret nature, called Clubs. These are the Mortar 
Board, the Esoteric, the Quadranglers, the Sigma, and the 
Wyvem. The membership of these is small; by no means 
are the numbers of women belonging to Clubs proportionate 
to the numbers of men belonging to Fraternities. The 
Clubs have no buildings of their own, the members living 
either at home or in the various Halls. 

Besides these secret organizations (with which should be 
mentioned several inter-Fratemity and inter-Club societies), 
there are many other student associations. The Honor 
Society of Phi Beta Kappa stands at the head of these. The 
Women's Union, the largest association of women in the 
University, with both Faculty and student members, is com- 
parable to a larger city women's club, with its philanthropic 
and social and other committees, its teas and lunches, and 
talks from visiting celebrities. Sometime it hopes to have, 
in place of its now cramped but attractive quarters in Lex- 
ington Hall, a club-house the equal of Reynolds. 

Athletics in all its branches is as much a part of the Uni- 
versity curriculum as English. Every student is required to 

r~ I take ten Majors in the Department of Physi- 

Athletics , ^ , -^ , . ■ . , . J 

1 cal Culture. From the beginmng the idea 



as to avoid the dangers that sprii^ from the student control 
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of athletics by Lifting that branch of physical culture into the 
curriculum. Such a policy, doubly necessary at Chicago, 
since in 1892 the University had neither an athletic tradition 
nor a body of alumni, has brot^ht forth a consistent pn^p^es- 
sive development in which the teams fairly represent the 
quality of the student body. That the athletic standing of 
the University has come to be what it is in these twelve years 
is proof that the pohcy is efficient ; and its moral worth is 
not less clear. In November, 1903, the football team played 
at West Point. The team returned followed by a shower of 
letters and telegrams from West Point officers and players, 
all praisii^ the excellence of Chicago's game, and especially 
the gentlemanlincss of her players. Chicago lost that game 
by a hair's breadth, but she won a finer thing in the spon- 
taneous praise of her adversary. 

The statement that every undet^raduate must take ten 
Majors in Physical Culture does not mean that this work is 
rigidly prescribed. The student may elect his preference in 
any one of the various courses offered in athletics or in gym- 
nasium work, the only prescription being that the Medical 
Examiner shall have pronounced him physically fit for that 
particular course. Thus the men students can get instruction 
in football, baseball, tennis, track-work, golf, cross-country 
running in the proper season, and in gymnastics and swim- 
mii^ all the year around. The women have basket-ball, 
baseball, and hockey for outdoor sports, as well as a full 
curriculum of indoor work. The women's teams, however, 
are not permitted to compete with teams from other institu- 
tions. For sports and games the men have Marshall Field — 
two inclosed city blocks, named after its chief donor, and the 
splendid Bartlett Gymnasium; the women have an inclosed 
field of their own 300 by 150 feet, as well as a special 
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gymnasium, which, however, is not a permanent structure. 
The sane balance, so difficult to keep in most colleges, 
between athletics and study maintains itself largely through 
the automatic, working of the " three- weeks' 
rule." "Students whose work is defective 
must not take part in athletic games, con- 
certs, declamations, contests, or in public appearances" — 
thus the law is phrased; and the method of its working 
is a skilful piece of machinery. At the end of the third, 
sixth, and ninth weeks of each Quarter, cards are sent to 
instructors, who write thereon the names of students below 
grade. Such students are ineligible for the followii^ three 
weeks. This system has worked admirably. It keeps the 
student informed precisely how he stands. The Faculty, 
being unable to change the marks, is no longer regarded as a 
body that interferes arbitrarily with student activities. Cen- 
sure falls, therefore, rather upon those students who, knowing 
the conditions, fail to keep their scholarship up, and so 
endanger or mar the success of teams and clubs. 

Probably the main recreation of most collie men is some 
form of athletic interest. But there are plenty of other 
diversions, and no student need have himself 
on his hands at Chicago unless he finds him- 
self good company. He is bound, at the 
least, to be canyii^ three Majors besides 
Physical Culture and Public Speakii^. This all tends to 
occupy a few hours of his day. He may be a strong Frater- 
nity man, invaluable in the rushing season, a member of the 
track team, a sub-editor of the Maroon (the daily paper), on 
the Junior College Day Program Committee, the leader of 
a boys' club at the University settlement, and an earnest 
worker in the Young Men's Christian Association. Or, if 
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his tastes be artistic, he may use his spare moments rehearsii^ 
■with the Dramatic Club, practicing with the Glee Club, 
singing with the Choir, playing with the Orchestra or Band, 
and in the interstices helping write the score for the new 
comic opera of the Blackfriais. 

What it means to live four years on the Quadrangle can 
be better understood, perhaps, if one has an idea of the immed- 
iate background of the Hall student's life. For to taste the 
flavor of any coUege to the full one must live on the campus. 
There are now on the Quadrangle nine Halls (the word 
"dormitory" is discouraged at Chicago) — Middle and South 
Divinity, North, Snell— the Y. M. C. A. House— Hitchcock; 
and Kelly, Beecher, Foster, and Green for women. 

Hitchcock Hall differs from the conventional men's dor- 
mitory. The rooms do not open into a long corridor; instead 
fire walls divide the house into five sections, 
with no entrance from one to another except 
by way of a clobter. In the three middle 
sections not more than four nx>ms open upon a stair- 
landii^, so that here the student has the quiet of his home. 
In the end section to the west live the athletes in their several 
seasons; and the large section at the east is the center 
of the social life of Hitchcock. For most of the main Boor 
here is given up to a room with a deep bay-window and b^ 
tables and comfortable chairs; and around the walls range 
the books of the Hitchcock Library. It is a pleasant thing 
for the tired boy in from tennis court or gynmasium to fling 
himself down in thfs spacious room. And, as he glances up 
from his book, the fine, keen face of Mr. Charles Hitchcock 
looking down from above the fireplace is a good thing for him 
to see. Hitchcock, like all the Univeraty Houses, has its 
afternoon when it bids all the members welcome to its Hall. 
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Then the women come, and there is always an informal 
dance in one of the large rooms. 

Entering the square hall of Foster, one has not the slightest 
temptation to refer to the young women living there as 
"inmates." Nothing could be less institutional in effect 
than thoae warm red walls above the wainscot, with their 
brass sconces and their Dutch portraits. A table filled with 
magazines stands under the soft glow of a Tiffany lamp, and 
beside an inviting leather-cushioned bench; and a portrait 
of Mrs- Foster looks down benignly from over the big fire- 
place. Beyond are the sunny dinii^-rooms with their 
sociable round tables. In the drawii^-room are dull-green 
walls, carved mahc^any, beautiful rags, a few pieces of 
bronze, and broad low windows looking across to Haskell 
and Divinity. This room bespeaks social functions — Mon- 
day at-homes with all Universitydom pouring through the 
doors, and an occasional carriage from town rollit^ up on 
the stone driveway among the lilacs and syiingas to give a 
touch of outside-worldlines& to the academic company. The 
big hall is redolent for the giris of memories of the dancing 
after dinner every night, the lounging and chatting between 
lectures, and Hallowe'ens with the curtains discreetly drawn, 
and a motley crowd of college dignitaries, heroes and heroines 
of fiction, person^es of history, and athletes — all with a 
strongly feminine cast of countenance — thronging the place. 
It is a good life, rich and free. And though Chicago has yet 
no School of Art, the tasteful and distinguished interior of 
such a dwelling-place, as Foster cannot but have its educa- 
tive effect on the girl who lives there. 

It will at once be seen that Chicago up to this time has 

[Plana for tbe I failed to perform two of the functions of a 
^t*"* I University. It has lacked technological 
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schools, and it has offered almost nothii^ in the ^d of 
^Esthetics. These lacks, like its faults of crudeness, its absence 
of tradition, its perhaps too bustling atmosphere, will be 
remedied with time. And if something must have been mis- 
-sii^, surely it was better that it should be technical tnuning 
rather than the broad foundations laid by pure science. 
With the School of Technology and the Schools of Music and 
Art established ; the Library and Chapel built ; Laboratories 
for the Geological and Geographical Departments, for Physi- 
cal Chemistry, for Anatomy, for Pharmacology, and for 
Hygiene erected; a great General Museum, together with a 
series of departmental museums, provided for ; and a Women's 
Gymnasium built, the University will be well equipped, so 
far as the housing of its Departments goes. But by the time 
this is done more Halls will be needed. And so the ball 
rolls, getting bigger and bigger, and acquiring greater and 
greater momentum. That all this should take place within 
the space of not many years is simple to the imagination of 
those who have seen what the past twelve years have done. 

We have spoken of what the University has failed to do, 
and what it hopes to do in the future. Let us now look for a 
moment at what it stands for. From the 



The Spirit 

of the 
UniTenit]' 



first it was to be, and it is, a university. 
Before stone was ever laid on stone in the 
Quadrangles, it was much more than a laige 
college. In the small present of 1889 the men who plaimed, 
planned for a large future, believing that the University would 
leap to meet its destiny. And splendidly have the years 
jtistified their faith. 

In these first years it is easy to say that individualism has 
been given too free a scope — to deplore the number of enter- 
prises instituted by students, and to lament the absence of a 
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confining tradition. But the University has not wanted to 
restrain the play of personality, or to put on many individ- 
uals one stamp. Believing, with Newman, that that training 
of the intellect which is best for the individual himself best 
enables him to discharge his duties to society, the University 
has yet had always in sight the fact that it is for the sake of 
society that the individual must develop the best that is in 
him. Emphasizing, like its sister-universities of Germany, 
the immeasurable value of research, it has realized that, 
however impractical the fragmentary results of producdve 
scholarship may seem to the present eye, viewing them scat- 
tered and incomplete, nothing which pushes outward the 
boundaries of knowledge can fail to be of value to the great 
whole. Not scholarship alone has been its cry, but scholar- 
ship and training for the duties of the world, enrichment of 
the spirit, strengthening of the body, the grace of social inter- 
course — in Alice Freeman Palmer's phrase, "the union of 
learning with the fine art of living." 

It is with a high sense of the dignity and seriousness of a 
university's mission to the world that Chicago has tried, in 
these crowded years, in the midst of her own immediate 
material and social preoccupadons, to place herself in right 
relations to the men and women who have flocked to her for 
teaching, to the community in which she lives, to the country 
whose flag floats over her walls, and to that universal truth 
which makes men free. On the AUantic seaboard sits a sister- 
university — a greatly elder sister, full of years and of honor, 
rich in tradition and in the names of noble sons, striving, 
under her different conditions, for the same great end. The 
words graven over the gate of the entrance to the yard at 
Harvard are those which Chicago says in spirit to her chil- 
dren: "Depart not to be ministered unto, but to minister." 
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